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Cotton Crops Increase 
In Central America 


By CHARLES H. BARBER profitable crops inp Gent America 


hough mo tts it region se 
( wal v I se quoted on U1 ds 
P Central .\ | nark rie ¢ considered high « 
( ) al ¢ na id yura he xpan ! toa i 
| yu Ni | } ( ' th mye 
KIS vl ¢ emala—ar remen in In th 
( Stal nde hy isitl 
( runt I ) ! > ile mad we Cie 
k ! ree ) ( ( i nai ( 1¢ 
O0.000 ( lhe a unt ! } lye ( na | h cond 
) hie 1 M ( 1t) ! h 
OOO ) hort vears avo and it] nm evel ind to eu thre ipital they needed 
' I hie ) - b \ ( ler equ \ 
, crea LOO O00 ) i} i 1 nto tor 
i r a mal ¢ l ito a ¢ i] cle } ' mnd by 
yoduction \ be somewhere between ,OO O00 Onsice il rnyve en 1) ine 
QOO O00) hales Nicaragua was the first of tl thi 
1 lhe ! ) mn) yal ] ik ) mith M co ’ 
' hy f tl decad It is he lara roduc md 4 
i rie >) lin) ) eak po 1 il On ) ra i ( pile ) oO cit lea 
) sEOSU iid Hey « 
reave in se crops and began to plant cotton New cotton fields in Central America are 
\t that time cotton prices were unusually high supplying mills in Japan and Europe. M) 
n 1950-51, the first year of war in Korea, Central Barber, who is an Agricultural Economist in 


\merican cotton was exported for as much as 85 FAS's Cotton Division, visited these fields 
U.S. cents a pound. Since that time, prices of 35 early in the year, at the height of the picking 
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A field of cotton near Managua, Nicaragua. Delfos has been the most widely grown variety in Nicaragua; other, less 


popular, varieties are Coker 100 Wilt, Acala 1517, DPL-15, and Stoneville 
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Our Farm Export Outlook 


By GWYNN GARNET 


For the vears ahead prospects are best tor ex 


farm produc ts that 


can produce it prices that 


panding the export ol those 
American agriculture 
Such com 


are competitive in the world market 


modities include cotton, wheat, tobacco, sovbeans 
leed grains, animal byproducts, and truits 
Beginning with 1952, our agricultural exports 
dropped precipitously This has contributed to 
which in 


accumulations of burdensome surpluses 


some cases continue to increase The rigid do 
mestic price support program, which was designed 
to stimulate production for wartime emergencies 
has limited exports ever since the war-born demand 
for farm products came to an end. The rigid high 
price support program has limited exports in three 
ways 

| It has priced some U.S. farm products out ol 
the world market 

2. It has encouraged 


competing production 


abroad; and 


? 


It has not been sufhciently geared to produc 


tion of high-quality products 

Our current farm program aims at fie xible price 
supports. As soon as flexible supports have had a 
chance to become effective, this will help to correct 
the three shortcomings outlined above. It will help 
keep our foreign agricultural trade primarily in 
the hands of private traders and out of the hands 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation, and it will 
allow United States farmers more leeway to com 
pete in world markets on the basis of quality and 
price. ‘This they can do effectively in many im 
portant commodities 

The world’s market for agricultural products is 
expanding. United States farmers have the oppor 
tunity and ability to compete for a substantial 
share of that expanding market. The efhiciency of 
our agricultural production is such that for many 
commodities we are in position to supply foreign 
customers with high-quality products at competi 
tive prices. 

Expanding markets for U.S. farm products abroad 
should be based on sound principles. These princi 
ples, I believe, are that 

1. We must be prepared to compete fairly on the 


world market 


134 


miust ie COMMPClilive in) Quality ma ! 


» We must participate in a mutually profitable 


international trade that gives our customers abroad 
thie continuous Opportunity to earn toreien 


change needed to buy out products 


t Private producers ind traders must 


the principal responsibility for maintaining and 
expanding foreign markets 

Our world position leaves us no choice but 
base our foreren agricultural marketing on sound 
principles that are in harmony with our foreigi 
policy objectives and our position ot world re spons! 
deviate 


bility If we from these principles, ou 


foreign markets for farm products will have no 
sound foundation 


As we 


we should look on our present day export programs 


move toward our long-range objectives 


as transitional Their need is due to the fact that 
for more than a decade we have had abnorma 
demand and supply conditions in the world agri 


cultural market, which were followed by a_ pre 


cipitous drop in export demand Interim pro 


grams are costly to United States taxpayers 
In the long run our foreign markets can be mai 
tained only if we increase the basic strength of ow 
agricultural economy 

Credit 


Corporation inventory alone is between $4 billior 


Our present surpluses the Commodity 


and $5 billion—deny 214 million American farmers 
the right to use their land for maximum profitable 
production The pressure that results te mpts some 
producers and traders to look to the Government 
to assume increasing responsibility for marketing 
farm products abroad. If the United States Govern 
ment assumes the main responsibility for marketing 
farm products abroad, however, we can expect that 
agriculture’s interests will be subordinated to 
broader national interests of security and foreign 
relations. No problems of subordination will arise 
if the responsibility for producing and offering the 
quality of products that are desired broad at 
competitive prices rests with private producers and 


traders Acriculture’s interests will then be best 


Mr. Garnett is Administrator, FAS 


Foreign Agriculture 


and a tree-choice economy will be pre 


\s we work toward helping American agriculture 


scc ure world market we 


its rightful place in the 
nust keep firmly in mind the mutuality of trad 
The only way that trade can stand on its own feet 
ndependent of Government subsidy and support 

lor foreign customers to be in the continuous 
position of buying oun products with « immed dollars 
There is only one businesslike way for them to eart 
those dollars ind that is by issuring then Oppo 
tunity to sell goods and services to us 

Expanding foreign markets for ou 


prod 


AgTICUILUTAL 
ucts ce pe nds in large measure on the continua 
multilateral and nondiscriminatory world 


trade I he 


to msure such trade 


tion of 
trade agreements machinery is essential 
United States leadership in 


multilateral 


seeking the establishment. of world 
trade is more effective today than at any time since 
the trade agreements program was initiated. Under 


taking 


against imports ol 


constant urging, other countries are now 


steps to relax their restrictions 


larm products from the United States. Some prog 


ress has been made Further trade liberalization 


ind progressive elimination of discrimination 


dollar 


United States farm products are to be able to com 


against products are needed, however, if 
pete at equal terms with those of other countries 
Currency convertibility is being actively discussed 
among European countries. The advantages to be 


realized by the United States trade generally, and 


by American agriculture in particular, from such 


measures are very great. These advantages, how 
ever, may well be lost if the United States should 
abandon its present leadership in this movement 
for an expanded world trade 

As keepers of the world’s greatest storehouse of 
agricultural supplies, we are affording the leaders 
of the world a great and unusual opportunity to 
improve the living standards of their countries 
Our Congress has made it possible for the United 
States to help the world attack today’s impoverish 
ment on a scale unequaled in history, and unlikely 
in the future. Congress has authorized sales for 


foreign currency, barter, deferred payments, and 


relief. Under Public Law 480, surplus agricultural 
products may be sold for foreign currency and a 
part of that currency loaned back to the country for 
economic development. Underdeveloped nations 
may thus “eat themselves into capital for develop 


ment.” If people have anything with which to pay, 
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on my rosours ite develo} tf biuituyre i 
they can eat better now 

lhis is an important though necessai é 
Opportunity lor we look on this i olG 
ernment marketing programs as a perio yf trat 
sition to help us move from an unsound do 
harm provram toa sound one In the veat 
VC expect vy} ultura pl MiUCceTS and trade | 
United tates to be the senior partne) 
keting of American tarm products. We 
the future era will be one in whicl ) il i 
in the free market will move. the \ 


part of our farm exports, with Government 


programs having become a page o mur histor 


that ape ed the New York Journa ( 
merce o Va : 
New Releases 
On World Agriculture 
Ri and Crops mn its Rotation in Subtroft 


Zones, by Eikichi Iso 


published by the Food and 


Agriculture Organization Association of Japa 
Pokyvo, 1954. $10 
Forty vears of research on rice in Formosa and 


on the crops used in rotations with rice have bee: 
brought together in this 611-page book, written by 
a scientist and practical plant breeder who is giver 


advances made in aeri 


much of the credit for the 
culture in Formosa over the past four decades. Rice 
have almost trebled in 


vields there the past halt 


century, thanks in part to the work of Dr. Iso and 
his colleagues 

Rice takes up the first half of the book Lhe 
second half is devoted to crops rotated with rice 
sweetpotatoes, flax, and wheat; vegetables, tobacco 
Indian corn, manure 


Bac k 


record of the 


peanuts, rape, and green 
crops; and jute, ambary hemp, and ricinus 
ing up each section is a detailed 


experiments that the author and his staff have 


carried out and that constitute the basis for then 
CONC) USIONS 

The value of this book is not limited to the agri 
culture of Formosa It represents fundamental 
work comprehensive in scope and will undoubted], 
prove an important document for rice agriculturists 


all over the world 


Appointment with 
The Italian Farmer— 
Verona’s Internationa 
Farm Fair 


()) ot the world’s bie agricultural shows is thie 
international agricultural fair held) every spring 
it Verona in northern Italy Here Italian mia 


foreien firms exhibit what Is new in aericultural 


equipment and farm machinery And here many 


Italians and toreigners display then poultry id 
their horses, dairy cattle. beef cattle. and other live 
stock 
1A 1 ] ‘ ‘ 1} ry | , th 1 ; . 
Many animals are sold on the spot during the Fhe high interest that visitors to the a? 
lair, and many machines are ordered, as a result 


hibited in the United States displays anal thre 


} ' , t 
ol the concentrated shopping the farmers do at portance that Europeans attach to trade fairs, lead 


lair time \s Verona’s agricultural weekly pape to the conclusion that United States exporters, a 
remarked, many Italian farmers attend primarily well as the Government. will find the fairs a uset 
to vet oriented to see if there is a better tractor means {ot promoting ou xport market 
than the one their neighbor boueht. or a machin WR Oc 
with nmprovements not known in their region | | beer’ _ nf R 
i 

No firm worth its salt would tail to keep this an 
Nual appomtment it the Verona kan Above ill ° 
it GIVes producers a chance to look round at th 
competing output ma to studs the cor sumer 's Iykes 
and PIelerences 

Aca nes ta th ) ! ! errupres 
serie in OO Nine ! nted 
1) ) ) LIS k Cis | | ed Sta 
(,0 r yesented a tT ri e tis 

' cle Ita On ) 

popu ol ou ) Co Belt farm 
1! ( CO ) ract I 

thi 1 nad ¢ it 

a Le lets 1 Ita | ( ) miu 

I rricl stock cl y | pol 

 — \ Lhe ot i ! ) i United 
Sta s tl 1¢ i CTOSS ( ) vba ( (co) 

ith movin parts that showed the operation of the 

milk factors ind a plastic hen illustrating the 

egg lactorys Both cow and hen told their stori 


to visitors In Italian, through tape recordings. Th 


cow stressed the advantages of hay in her diet. “Th 


hen urged her Italian cousins to demand a balanced 


The United States was one of 20 countries that took part 


diet and the best of management methods in Verona’s International Agricultural Fair this year 
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Visitors to the fair found 
this exhibit of a United 
States Corn Belt farm of 


high interest 


The | S. plastic cow, 


with moving parts and 


wired for sound, drew 


many spectators 
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U. S. Foreign Disposal 
Programs Make Headway 


By RICHARD H. ROBERTS export outl ho 

Is exported howeve 

Foreign disposal programs are helping United . 
Barter. CCC is) authors ' . 0 
Lith Ii] Publi iw 180 i ts commodt 


ind other mat 


} | 


States larmers sell increased Quantities 
cultural commodities in export) markets 
irs avo, the world had mbout 1 covered 
war. and we had reached the ] \ uld l ‘ , ed through 
barter provi 


through May 195 


no longe) ibroad 


had sold iT 
In these 


ibroad 


COMMOCILE 


hnvel 


1950 thro 


Section 416. Agricultural Act of 1949 
1 CC 


Phidie 
ment programs 
rl t reo 
picimich r ul 


Title I. Publie Law 480 ynne 


vols authorized by Congres 


CONISLPUCTIN LIS¢ ibroad ol 


expand market pportunit 

What has been accompli i | SIX Tain 
programs undertaken by tl ernment tor mov pluses Fitle I authorizes C 
ing our agricultural sur int s abroad? in excess of $700 million over 
nance 

CCC Export Sales Program, During 1951, CC foreign currencies 
sales ol price support stocks to commercial firms It utilizes private u ind banking 
specifically for export amounted to about $500 the maximum extent The first is t negot! 
million During the first 5 months of 1955, sales ition of an agreement between the United St 
have been maintained at about the same. rate ind the government of a friendly foreign countr 
amounting to over $200 million Wheat has been 


(Continued on ive 
the mayor item Sales of cottonseed oil. corn. Hax see a 144) 


seed, and linseed oil also have been substantial 
These figures do not tell the whole story Some Mr. Roberts is Director, Foreign Trade Program Division 


1 
of the commodities that CCC sells to commercial FAS 


firms at its domestic sales prices actually move into 


Foreign fericulty 


Value and commodity composition of agreements signed through June 27, 1955, under Title I, Public Law 480 


Country and Commodity Market V aluce CCC Cost Country and Commodity Market V aluc« oe 
1,000 1,000 000 Wo 
dollars dollar dollars dollar 
Turkey ‘ win ‘ Japan i 
W heat 6,491 12.0234 W heat »? 500 11.600 
Feed grains 12.426 17.546 Barley +500 800 
Cottonseed oil 4,144 5.694 Rice 5.000 ore 
Ocean transportation 5.837 5.8437 Cotton 44,150 34,150 
Tobacco 5.000 5.000 
Total 8,898 #1,100 Ocean transportation 1.850 i850 
Yugoslavia , " 
- P 85.000 
Wheat 34,932 62,279 os . 
r 
Cotton 9,000 9,054 Korea 
Ocean transportation 504 504 Cotton 500 sn 
Tobacco 1.700 1.700 
Total 92.056 2,40 Ocean transportation SOO S00 
( hile 
Wheat » 200 4943 Total 5.000 O00 
Cottonseed oil ’ 400 4.446 
United Kingdom 
Ocean transportation 396 396 
Tobacco (HH) (aw? 
oo 991 O75 Ocean transportation 20 0) 
Peru Total 0 v 
Wheat O20 
Butter 3) i174 Austria 
Ocean transportation 480 280) Feed grains 1,00 un 
Cotton () iM 
lotal 46340 ( Tobacco in) iM) 
Ocean transportatior i) (yn 
Pakistal 
Cottor Sp > Total AO) A 
Lobacc« S000 OOO 
Chee OOO 160 Finland 
Linseed o1 72 675 Cotton 100) in 
(ceat transportation PO - Tobacco 
Ocean transportation ) ( 
lor » 400 ( 
lotal 
( {to ) i) Thailand 
Cortonses ‘ OOO p?Y Tobacco Oo) nn 
lLobacs +500 +500 Ocean transportation OO 
{ rs >t) 5 ) 
(cea transportatior ? OOO OOO lotal Onn 
Tota 1 OOO 2 79 Columbia 
W heat 600 y 
Argentina Cotton 600 (K 
Cottonseed oil 5.450 8.394 Cottonseed oil 000 Ath 
Ocean transportation 42 425 Dairy products "OO oo 
Ocean transportation 1O0 160 
I otal 5.77 3.770 
5.300 sO0 
Israel Total 4 ( 
Wheat oe 
; ea 1.800 8.899 Gosace 
> 
Ice 100 #29 Dairy products O94 
( ae 
“sm 1,100 100 Feed grains 73 O05 
) U » ] > 
obacce 00 OO Cottonseed oil 293 2 
. . « 
Butter 000 599 Wheat 5.075 » 43 
2e , £296 
Feed grains 3,300 yh Fy Ocean transportation 1,500 00 
Cottonseed oil OO 032 
Ocean transportation 1.600 1,600 Total 14.300 1 GR4 
Total 13,000 0, 180 TOTAL COMMODITY 
Italy COST 326,481 440.985 
Cotton 35,900 45,900 
1 r, - s 
Wheat 9,100 16.000 ror AL OCEAN TRAN 
‘ 29 ) 
Tobacco 3,200 3,200 PORTATION 30,326 30,52 
Ocean transportation 1,800 1,800 : :  eibionas 
sd GRAND TOTAI 356,70 61,4 
Total 50,000 56.900 Includes only ocean freight financed by CC 
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Grading and Sale 


Oo! 1S re UISTI SS oll \ustralia 1i¢ 


WV 
Jealand Logether the two countries 


nearly one-fhith of the world’s shee ind prod 
moult two-filths of the worlds 4 mI It IS hot s 
th { +] } } j } 
urprising theretore lat they hay developed i } ust | a | 1a an 
r¢ c 
vecise system tor eradin their product and ai 
{ e1 . f cell ' | ) ams P ; 
theient iv of lling it. Lhe excellen putatiol By WALTER L. HODDI 
lal hev | i\ Pubit tor tl quatit mad unt PVVLIt 
i t 1! reas Oo ind for their st hntions dl 
MIDI ic On sa Ss fla ! al hen VOoo irke ‘ 
I i ! » CUSLON Is Il na SO h vid 
Sorting at the Shearing Shed 
Gsradin the Ol b ns at tl shearin shed 
\l me small s]} ! visited (Quecnsiand ul 
nh were hear rial ¢ eS I he ew thre ¢ ICs 
tt to one side » he } dled separate from tl 
lth Part, Ca al th Hee | we Teecs hie t re 
) the skirtin ible ither-sicl Ip ) ) 
skirted 1 I Class id ( CK 
Skirtin COMSIStS OL removing the seed ind I 
rior portions Noch co stly tro neck 
i¢ lowe) hOrCcarims md a preech Lhe best sk 
ings were put Into o1 11 he inferior skirtines 
nto mother I he Mec that Is. th SE part tro 
th body of th sheep i roiled into a bundle 
flesh-side out, and deposited in one o mur clifferes 
dLTIS according to qua 1t\ 1} s it this rye shea 
he sh ad ron rial ¢ eS alone Sal ides ) 
oo! beine separated 
lhe larger the « », of cours 1} nore el orate 
: A wool classer at work in a wool shed ir Victoria, judging the er 
ne sorting \ sma CTOWERT 4 0 NpDIlOVS. Sa 1 
. before it is ottered tor ale that i , tewortl 
wo shearers, generally will not gerade his fleeces a 
} } } t | ] 
i mu l i\¢ ] JOD ) ll NOKE tlic if 
4 » 
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bal no Vel SUDCIASSITS tive KITtil s C)irn thy < 
mher hand thy i rowers na | icle thre 1! Da 4 od ‘ 
VOooOIsS Into mor () classes, taking into account tores OL woo! i , ACTS 
ill the ditferes kinds of skirtines Y ( ina neal ‘ le SMO aD mae \ 
Heeces N Zealand fin | LIVE () 
Wool 1} i clas 1S Col re SCO ice) | ‘ SOT OULTI 4 i ( 
ieasuring SO inche M inches x 48 inches and I hie nd : pa MOP 
elghing trom MM to WM) FH nad md yale SO ‘ Mal mW rego | ! 
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Mr. Hodde is Wool Marketing Specialist, Farmer Co : : oe 
C,oldsborou a Mart \ ich TEs Is mcratio 
operative Service, USDA 
Oo Australia: Oueensland Pr i Produc Co 


V4 ool In company with six United States woolg 


the author visited the wool-growing areas and ‘ 


ket centers of Australia and New Zealat 


w Zealand - 
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Althouel Droke ) 
Iie seen » oO iol tt ( 
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Is i Woe ) ! trite 
, , 
it)k whic ! k ) » pp 


) ( t heck 11 rice ii Teco 
i! class ot e@act a Loa )| 
) il rth ! I nic 
ne l mithe) } ec 
midi ass ned ) ¢ rit i Live 
Smaller Ot iil¢ ts } 
ite ls tcl 1} ditler ”) Col 
th il! ile Hlo evel woke ) 
practice kno ! i rite tin 
pany nto Woe mse males ot es ! 
q rality ind vield | an { ) 1 neo 
ire thus ab » Oller hem t } 
hich ittracts mor DuUuVvel 
From ( ich te)! salnp S al ike ) 
thre broker's sho Hoot thao lO p 
bales in laa ts and about 60 perce 
small lots \ schedule specihies the ¢ 
of the wool by feel and appearance. It is such classing of the woo that is to be shown tor each lot size 
ature of the Australian system of marketing Some wool that is received 2 — 
rmwever, Cannot nmediately be asst 
mT Alive \ssociation which serves onl Ou ! sien rooms it must first © either b L 
mad: and klce Smith and Company ocated i reclassed Vhis is chieflv tl wool tha 
\ust hal mi | madon which SECTVES markets 1} , small ts fron sma rowel ho 
Cecelon \delaide ind Perth not sort or classify so elaboratelv a 
| iddition to wool selline—though never oOo sheds as the lareoe rol rs do 
on a brokerage basis, these firms eneave i Bulk classing is essentially a sorting j 
MUSINOSSES: ID production credit, tor instance the wool known as oddments—that is. t 1 
' ' ma lortgage loans, livestock buyin ind ind the bellies. In this proce each pr 
ella moa brokerage basis, real estate brokerage is to which of more than 500. possi 
ipplies and tertilizer sales, and 1 i ills into. Manv piece ire found to 
MISUUTNICT wonats »| nore than ye Class ind so il 
I rere IS evidenth rathes ITIL DISC . MM pet tion further Finally i | thre wools mn ca 
hon hese brokerage firms, but ther i AI a baled. and combined into large lots ol ( 
ivh deerce of lovalts apparent between the broke wool. ready for auction A hale of 1 : 
ind his client. Not only does the broker grade and ‘ool may of course contain the prod ' , 
sell for the erower, but he extends credit) and rowers 
vriorms other valuable services as well: and a clos« Reclassing is more ol a erading job. | 
iionship has grown up between the two, with only on the tleeces and does not usua 
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the subdivision of any piece Instead, the fleeces In the southern part of Australia and in most of 
ire only vraded and then reassembled in uniform New Zealand, where the smallei clips predominate 
lots Larve lots of reclassed fleeces are venerally 0 to 50 percent: ot the wool tis bulk classed or 
sold under the grower'’s own brand. Many of the reclassed 
smaller lots are either interlotted or blended into It is in these practices of bulk classing and 1 
irve lots classing, as well as in interlotting and blendin 
There is a trend toward more bulk classing and that | believe we can find clues of practica alise 
reclassing Australia and New Zealand, which 
iccompanties the trend toward smaller properties Cont ed on ft ¢ f 
™~ . 
Benelux Countries Integrate 
. . _ 
." » ~ 2 
Their Agricultural Policies 
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neet Dutch competition unprotected While Dutch natters as speedier irbitration im case of disput 
vTiculture has enjoved the stimulation of a ver comparative studies of agricultural costs im the 
ictive agricultural polics since the depression of three countries, creation of a committee to evaluate 
the early 1930's, aimed at keepin Dutch tarmin the progress made each vea ind to set the progran 
remunerative and Dutch tarm products competi for trade liberalization, and special consideration 
tive, Belgian agriculture has not had that much for the agriculture of Luxembourg \ “protective 
guidance and has not developed the level of inten clause” is included to prevent the st ps taken trom 
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level of wages in the 


SiVE agriculture 


Netherlands 


production that the 


displavs. A lowet 11 


Causing 


i scrious ¢ 


iculture of the 


lepression in any sector of the 
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Foreign Agricultur 


Returns Reflect Planning 
In Norway's Farm Forests 


Modern methods of planting and harvesting a 


vwods, going into such matters as cubs rile , 
noreasing the production of one of Norway's im ol the trees, potential vield, and need | ew 
portant farm Crops—trees This increased harvest plantings Phen it prepares the plan l 
. specially significant in Norway, where nearly hall tailed directions tor telling planting mad ope 
of the productive forest land is on farms ing, specifying which trees should be ¢ Tit lhe 

MEuch of the credit goes to a production planning it iS most advantageous to begin Phe reco nen 
ce made available to farmers a decade ago b dations are indicated o1 t map Pro ) 
Norwegian Forestry Society, a private organiza made in the plan tor the inne wi I 

nm) set up to promote tl development ot the na qual ol nber he cu rk 

7 forest) Ii he pa {) irs, farmers ho md trenching projects, expenditure i ! 

ike! vel niavge ol he sel ce | \¢ nCreas | 1 | larme! he ) aS thre ma I »‘ 
rit ! itpu ) il IVE TAG ) | ercen il¢ I nerve al k a he be ) 

ko ( Hide ) tbo {) i ile Ee) cle 

0 voous Of Zou) acre ) te) ) round ing hie i ( KOSSTDD LE neo ) 
0 | ‘ i ) } he Son ) 1} rin i ( 
yo estimato ) kK Oo ( i 


A spring log drive in Norway. More and more of the 


country’s timber has been coming from its farm forests 
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Cotton Crops Increase 
In Central Americ: 


Ginning and Classing 


In all three countries ginning facilities are 


«dequate for the greatly increased crops and at the 
| 
though the OLns 


height of the harvesting season 


operate 7 davs a week and 24 hours a day except 


for occasional time out tor maintenance and repan 


cotton comes in trom the fields taster than the 
gins can handle it. In mid-February, the time ot 
my visit to Nicaragua, I saw cotton beine brought 
in at about the same rate as it was being ginned 
but in each gin vard lay waiting large mounds of 
seed cotton—the equivalent ot 3,000 to 6,000 bales 

all of them without cove) lo get the ginning 
done before the rainy season sets in and spoils the 
unprotected cotton constitutes a real problem 

Fl Salvador has partly solved this problem by 
building 18 to 20 storage bins around each ginning 


plant. These bins, which provide all-weather pro 


million to 25 


tection, have a total capacity of 221 


million pounds. Each bin is divided into compart 
ments so that each vrower can deliver his cotton 
to the gin as fast as it is picked and yet keep it 
separate from everyone else's. The cotton is moved 
the 200-300 teet from the bins to the gin by suction 
through large pipes 

Nicaragua has 21] ginning plants, with a total of 


) 


73 stands; and or 3 more gins are planned for 
1955. Each stand has a total present capacity of 
about 2,500 bales a dav during the top of the 
season 

El Salvador has 4 gins in operation, with 5 stands 
in each. Each plant can gin about 150 bales a day 
Iwo new gins are planned for 1955, and the ca 
pacity of one now in operation will be doubled 
this veai 

Guatemala has 8 gins, with 26 stands Iwo new 
gins, perhaps 3, with 4 stands each, are expected to 
be installed in 1955 

Gin yields throughout the 


region are reported 


to average approximately 38 percent, or 1 pound 
Most olf 


America ranges in 


of lint from 2.65 pounds of seed cotton 
the cotton ginned in Central 
staple length from 1!,. to 1%. inches 

In Nicaragua most of the hand-picked cotton is 
Middling; ma 


chine-picked is graded considerably lower. In FE] 


graded Middling and Strict Low 


146 


Salvador 50 percent ol the 1955 


yi CLOp Was Classe 


is \fiddline Bright: 26 percent, as Middling Gra 


mid = = Middling Spotted both quivalent to the 
Strict Low Middling ind lb percent is St 
Middling. And in Guatemala about 60 perce: 


} 


the 1953-541 crop was classed as Strict Low Nu 


dling 26 percent, as Low Middlin ind 10 perce 
is \Miiddling 

Bales weigh trom 510 to 550 pounds SS I 
i tare weight ol lod to 1&8 pounds In Nicara Ma aha 
Ll Salvador the bales are covered with hess 
cloth: in Guatemala, with thin cotton clotl 


Marketing 

In Nicaragua local mills 
9.000 bales annually, and there is no tinmediate 
prospect that thes will mcrease then demand 1 hie 
rest of the crop Is exported chiefly to kurope and 
Japan 

kl Salvador cotton is marketed by the Ope 
tive, and the proceeds ire divided among membe 
on the basis of the weight of seed cotton delivered 


to the gins. It is sold on type, subject to arbitration 


it the destination Local mills usually consume 
12.000 to 13,000 bales a vear: the cooperative has 
recently purchased a mill and is expected to. in 


crease this figure bv 1,000 bales. ‘The rest of the 
cotton is exported 

In Guatemala the local spinning and weavin 
industry buys its cotton in the form of seed cotton 
and gins it in its own plants. It consumes about 
12,000 bales a year and has no immediate prospect 
made by the co 


for using more. Sales for export 


operative members and the government, are con 
ducted once a week during the ginning season at 
the COOpe rative § headquarters in Guatemala City 
Sales are 


made through a system of auction that 


involves receiving sealed bids 


Transportation and Port Facilities 

Road systems and port facilities are sull imade 
quate for getting cotton to markets; but new roads 
are under construction in all three countries, and 
port improvements are planned in Nicaragua and 
Guatemala 

Nicaraguan cotton is exported from the northern 
port of Corinto and the southern port of San Juan 
del Sur. Managua, which les inland midway be 
tween the two, is a prin ipal cotton-Teceiving center 
Railroad transportation is available from Managua 
to Corinto, and a secondary road connects Managua 


with San Juan del Sur 


Foreign Agriculture 


\t Corinto the wharves can accommodate 


oceangoing vessels at a time, but much of the 


loading is stuull done by lighter. San Juan del Sur has 


no docking tacilities for large vessels, and all load 


ing is done by lighter. Warehouse space is inade 


qu ite in both ports 


In kl Salvador both highway and railroad trans 


| 


portation and port facilities are considered ade 


quate for cotton. Phe Pan American Highway, with 


| 


paved roads and | 


other ill-weather roads 


rave] 


forms a system that connects nearly all cotton 
with S¢ iports ind othe) Mmportant Lowns Railroad 
transportation 1s available from all gins to the 
port of La Umion, which handles nearly all cotton 
exports and can load two oceangoing vessels at a 
Linnie 


In Guatemala the roads to present cotton 


are adequate for dry-weather hauling, and some 


new construction is under way Phe port of San 
Jose is the only outlet for exports but it has no 


channel for oceangoing vessels; cargo must ,be 


moved by lighter to the vessels, which are anchored 


one mile offshore. Most of the country’s cotton 1s 


produced within 50 miles of this port and ts 


brought out either by the railroad or by 


truck 


single 


Costs of Production 
Cost-ol-production estimates (given here in U.S 
equivalents) vary with each country, ranging from 


$135 to $160 per acre Most variations are due 
to differences in use of fertilizer and insecticides 
and to the fact that differences in yields per acr 
affect ginning costs 

Rent for cotton land ranges from about $20 to 
$30 an acre 


Cotton pickers are paid from 80 cents to $1.50 


per hundred pounds, and in some places they are 


provided also with meals, shelter, and transporta 


tion; adult laborers pick about 100 pounds a day 
Wages for hoeing cotton, in Guatemala, for ex 
ample, are | cent for each 40 yards of row; for 


driving a tractor, $2.50 a day; and for operating a 
bulldozer, $3 a day 

Phe cost of applying insecticides by airplane 
every 5 or 7 days was estimated by one source in 


In El 


Salvador it was computed to range from $46 to $70 


Nicaragua to be $45 an acre for the season 


per acre, depending on the number of applications 
Charges for ginning were said to be $15 a bale 
in Guatemala: In El Salvador, on a mutual-cost 


basis, they were $6.40 
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Cottonseed is piled outside a gin near Escuintla, Guatemala 
About half of Guatemala’s cottonseed is exported now, and 
the other half is crushed by the two local mills 


lransportation costs in Nicaragua can pre 
L here 


charges from Managua to Corinto are $1.55 a bale 


be considered typical for the area railroac 


and an additional $2.40 per bale is charged to place 
loading lo 
cotton by truck from Managua to the 


the cotton on the wharl ready for 
move the 


port at San Juan del Sur costs $3.75 a bale 
Financing 


The National Bank of Nicaragua is the 


agency in that country for making cotton-produc 


thera 
tion loans. Producers using tractors may borrow 
up to 1,050 cérdobas per manzana ($91 per acre 

those not using them, up to 1,100 cordobas ($95 
The interest rate is 6 percent annually plus | 
percent for service. he bank, using funds derived 
from International Bank loans, also grants 3-year 
loans to producers for imported equipment. On 

third of the loan must be repaid at the end of each 
of the 3 years. The maximum loan available to 


any individual is 1,750,000 cérdobas ($265,150 


In El Salvador, however, no loans are available 


to growers, cither from the government or from 


oO 


the cooperative, but the cooperative advances 
olones per quintal of seed cotton (8.7 cents pel 
pound) when the cotton is delivered to the gin 
Limited foreign credit for importing machinery 
and equipment is available, most of it from United 
States and German exporters of farm machinery 

In Guatemala, capital is still scarce for produc 


~ 


i4 


iol ins, construction, import buying ind oo reater balance i ah i ( 
vestment, partly because of a $50-million flight ol Nicaragua, tor instance, the presides i Cel 
cCaplta TLS perTore 1i\ 1954 ind yartls because ol announced tiovear provramn 2) COOOL il) 
the > ion internal debt lett by the previous ind development nich includes polian ) tore 
CUE C,overnmen mATLS ! i tilable Ip Lo roduction. of AST C0 Col odithe > ( 
SOO OM ich elieible OTTO ! il S percen | ional requircments Vs tf abo 
teres Ss Hearty percent n othe charges on cordobas So. 1 1) " } far ) 
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